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PREFACE 



Donors are increasingly concerned at the speed of progress towards achieving the 
Millennium Development Goals. Consequently, they are looking for ways of strengthening the 
poverty focus of their international development policies and programmes. In part for this 
reason, decentralisation — the transfer of power and responsibility from the central to the local 
level — is receiving increasing international attention as a potential anti-poverty weapon. Though 
decentralisation would not be implemented solely for the direct purpose of poverty alleviation, 
the ensuing changes in the institutional architecture are very likely to impact on the governance, 
participation and efficiency of public-service delivery, all of which are important variables for 
poverty outcomes. 

One of the major objectives of the Development Centre's work on governance is to extend 
lessons and share experiences in order to improve our understanding of the mechanisms of 
institutional change, and thus derive maximum benefit from the whole range of available 
development strategies. 

The findings of this case study on the impact of decentralisation on poverty in three 
Indian States reinforce those of a Development Centre overview paper: the impact of 
decentralisation on poverty reduction is far from being straightforward (WP 236). It is more often 
than not dependent on the overall commitment of policy makers to produce results and on the 
responsiveness and capacity of societies to mobilise themselves for development and poverty 
reduction. It is thus not surprising that different poverty outcomes in the three Indian States can 
be attributed to different initial conditions, as well as to different capacities for mobilisation 
proxied by years of schooling, newspaper readership and participation in self-help groups. 

The study confirms that pro-poor decentralisation requires a clear understanding of the 
key factors influencing the process itself. This particular paper concerns India, but the challenges 
are the same in any developing-country context where decentralisation is presented and pursued 
as a policy to facilitate the fight against poverty. 



Prof. Louka T. Katseli 
Director 

OECD Development Centre 
28 January 2005 
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RESUME 



A partir de I'experience de trois Etats indiens, ce document etudie I'impact de la 
decentralisation democratique sur les chances des groupes exclus de participer aux toutes 
nouvelles institutions locales de gouvernance - les Panchayati Raj. Cette reforme institutionnelle 
avait instaure un systeme de quotas afin de garantir la participation effective des personnes 
defavorisees - les femmes et les membres des castes inferieures. Une analyse comparee des 
determinants de la participation des exclus et des pauvres par rapport aux autres groupes dans 
ces trois Etats - le Kerala, le Tamil Nadu et le Madhya Pradesh - parvient a des resultats tout a 
fait interessants et pertinents pour d' autres pays. Tout d'abord, les effets de la decentralisation 
sur la participation ont ete differents d'un Etat a Tautre et entre groupes marginalises. Si les 
groupes socialement defavorises et les pauvres du Kerala sont mieux representes que les autres 
au niveau du Panchayat, les premiers parviennent au meme niveau de representation que les 
autres groupes dans le Tamil Nadu et le Madhya Pradesh, mais les pauvres restent fortement 
sous-representes. C'est aussi vrai des femmes et ce, dans les trois Etats. Par ailleurs, la 
sensibilisation des groupes grace a la mobilisation politique semble expliquer Tessentiel de cette 
difference de resultats entre les trois Etats. De fait, le Kerala se distingue nettement des deux 
autres en termes de pouvoir de mobilisation via les partis politiques, de reseaux (plus denses), de 
groupes d'entraide et de resultats (meilleurs) pour ce qui est de Teducation de base et de 
Talphabetisation. D'ou ce constat - le succes des reformes institutioimelles visant a accroitre la 
participation politique depend de la conception meme du processus et des conditions locales. Le 
transfert effectif de ressources aux Panchayats semble avoir un impact positif sur la participation, 
tout comme le dynamisme politique de la societe - pluripartisme, forte implication de la societe 
civile et reel interet pour les medias ecrits. 
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SUMMARY 



This study analyses the impact of democratic decentralisation on the chances of socially 
excluded groups to participate in newly created local governance institutions - Panchayati Raj 
Institutions - in three Indian states. This institutional reform included a quota for the 
disadvantaged - women and lower castes - to ensure their effective participation. The 
comparative analysis on the determinants of participation of these groups and the poor vis-a-vis 
other groups across the states of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh yields highly 
interesting results, relevant beyond the Indian context. First, the outcomes of decentralisation on 
participation are different across states and between different marginalised groups. While in 
Kerala socially disadvantaged groups and the poor are represented more than other groups at 
the Panchayat level, in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh the socially disadvantaged groups are 
as represented as the others whereas the poor continue to be largely under-represented. In all 
three states, women are under-represented. Secondly, creating awareness through political 
mobilisation seems to be the driving factor explaining the different outcomes across the three 
states. In fact, Kerala distinguished itself from the other two states significantly with respect to 
mobilisation possibilities through political parties, a denser network of self-help groups, better 
outcomes in basic education and literacy. The conclusion is that the success of institutional 
reforms aiming to increase political participation depends on the specific design of the process 
itself as well as on the local conditions. An effective devolution of resources to Panchayats seems 
to influence participation positively as does a vibrant political society characterised by a broad 
spectrum of political parties, active civil society and newspaper reading. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



AMT Anna Marumalarchi Thittam (a scheme to provide convergence of all services and schemes) 

AP Andhra Pradesh 

BP Block Panchayat 

CEO Chief Executive Officer 

DP District Panchayat 

DPAP Drought Prone Area Program 

EAS Employment Assurance Scheme 

GP Grama Panchayat (local self government institution at the village level); 

GS Grama Sabha 
HP Himachal Pradesh 
I AY Indira A was Yojana 

JP Janpad Panchayat (middle tier Panchayat; is called Block Panchayat in Kerala and Panchayat 
Union Council in TN) 

KER Kerala 

MLA Member of Legislative Assembly 
MoP Member of Parliament 
MP Madhya Pradesh 
OBC Other Backward Castes 
PMSY Prime Minister's Sadak Yojana 
PHC Primary Health Centre 

PRI Panchayati Raj Institutions (the usual term used for local self-government institutions in India) 

PS Panchayat Samiti 

SC Scheduled Caste 

SHG Self-help Group 

ST Scheduled Tribe 

TN Tamil Nadu 

UNDP United Nations Development Programme 
WB West Bengal 

ZP Zilla Parishad (the district level Panchayat) 
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I. INTRODUCTION' 



India has a long and strong tradition of parliamentary democracy, even if it is highly 
centralised. Until recently, the election of office holders below the state level (district, sub-district 
and village or municipal levels) was not mandatory. Consequently, Indian democracy was a 
parliamentary system at the federal and state levels, but with bureaucratic governance at the 
lower levels. The 73rd and 74th amendments to the Constitution of India, which became law in 
April 1993, represented a great change towards democratic decentralisation. The Amendments 
made it mandatory for each state to constitute Local Self-Government Institutions (called 
Panchayati Raj Institutions, or Panchayats for short, in rural areas) at the village, intermediate 
and district levels (except for states with fewer than two million people). They represent a change 
from a two-tier system of governance - union and state governments - to a three-tier one, 
consisting of the union, the states and the Panchayats/municipalities (Figure 1). 

Figure 1. The Indian Decentralised Structure 



1 TIER 

2 TIER 

3 TIER 




1. D. Narayana, Centre for Development Studies, Aakulam Road, Prasanthnagar, Ulloor, Medical College 
Post, Thiruvananthapuram 695011, India, narayana@cds.ac.in, www.cds.edu . 
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The amendments also mark a strong shift from representative to participatory democracy. 
Of particular importance is the introduction of the Gram Sabha or village assembly, defined by 
the 73rd Amendment as a body of community of persons registered in the electoral rolls within a 
village or group of villages. The Gram Sabha was mandated to approve all plans and 
programmes for social and economic development, audit the Panchayat accounts, and to select 
beneficiaries for all types of programmes. The provision is likely to restrict misuse of political 
leadership and bureaucracy and to bring a measure of transparency and accountability in the 
system. "It is ideally believed that power when used by the many through active participation, 
deliberation, decision-making and implementation tends to be used or at least attempted to be 
used for the advantage of the many" (Kothari, 1988, quoted in Nambiar, 2001: 3115). 

The participatory character of the amendments can be also found in their effort to assure 
the participation in decision-making processes of those citizens usually excluded for social, 
economic or gender reasons. About one-third of the Indian population lives below the official 
poverty line, with the proportion ranging from under than 10 per cent to close to 50 per cent 
across states. Furthermore, caste hierarchies are deep-rooted and the castes at the lower end of 
the hierarchy suffer from social and economic disadvantages^. India also reports very high levels 
of illiteracy close to 40 per cent in 2001. Improvements in literacy and economic status could not 
dissolve caste hierarchies and economic inequalities. The amendments recognise social 
disadvantage and mandate that seats shall be reserved for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, in 
proportion to their share in the population, at all levels of the Panchayat as well as for the offices 
of chairperson of these institutions. 

The Amendments also recognise the disadvantaged position of women, providing for 
them a similar treatment as for Scheduled Castes and Tribes^. In India, women are poorly 
educated and the gender gap in literacy is wide. They suffer discrimination in access to health 
and other basic services. Their participation in governance is low; for example, over the last 
50 years, the representation of women in the lower house of the Parliament at the level of the 
Union has not exceeded 10 per cent. 

I.l. Objectives 

The Constitutional Amendments clearly recognise the disadvantaged position of certain 
groups and have made explicit provisions for their representation in Panchayats. However, does 
representation lead to participation in political decision-making? There is the famous argument 
of Myron Weiner that while India's democracy has proven to be inclusive, by accommodating 
members of lower and middle castes into the political system, inclusiveness has not always 



2. Caste is an endogamous group in the Indian context. "Caste possesses material substance. It exists not 
only at the level of action and interaction. Caste, as a material reality, plays an important role in 
sustaining inequalities and exploitation" (Manor, 1989: 333). The provision of certain privileges to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes by the Fifth and Sixth schedules of the Indian Constitution 
represent an important recognition of the social and economic disadvantage of certain castes. Mostly 
Scheduled Castes are the Untouchable or Harijan Castes. 

3. The Amendments reserve to women not less than one- third of the total number of seats filled in by 
direct election in every Panchayat/Nagar Palika and the offices of chairperson. 
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facilitated the adoption of policies, which benefited large numbers of people from lower and 
middle castes (Weiner, 2001). Did the situation change with the introduction of Panchayats? 

Through the institutionalisation of local governments and the adoption of special 
provisions for the representation of the disadvantaged, the amendments mark a movement from 
representative to participatory democracy. However, it would become a truly participatory 
democracy only when excluded groups actually participate in challenging and counter balancing 
the decision-makers. Since the amendments have come into force (April 1993), there have been 
two elections to the Panchayats. As ten years is a reasonably long time for people to perceive the 
local governments, it is pertinent to ask the following questions: 

i) Do women, the socially excluded, like scheduled castes and tribe, and the poor actively 
participate in the newly elected local institutions? 

ii) What are the determinants for their participation? 

in) How can donors best support a pro-poor decentralisation process ensuring the effective 
participation of socially excluded groups? 

The study proposes to address the above issues with regard to the rural local self- 
government institutions (Panchayats) by adopting a "multiple case - multiple layer" method"^. 
This approach allows accommodating differences between the states selected for this study in 
terms of population structure, social structure (by caste and economic status), nature and level of 
economic activity and extent of powers delegated to local governments. In fact, while the 
Amendments institutionalise local governance, they only provide the enabling framework, 
leaving the onus of devolution of powers, staff, functions and funds on the states. Thus, Indian 
local self-government institutions may vary from state to state for their dimensions, functions 
and structures, offering interesting case studies for comparative research^. 



4. A "multiple case-multiple layer" approach provides that the analysis focus on a selected number of 
cases to accommodate fewer types of specificities. In each case (states) comparable layers (by sex, caste 
and economic status) have been chosen so that the comparison across layers and cases allows drawing 
valid inferences. 

5. In Madhya Pradesh the Gram Sabha consists of all eligible voters of a village or group of villages. In 
Kerala, the villages are very large and often the Gram Panchayats are co-terminus with the villages. The 
Gram Sabha are constituted at the ward level of the Gram Panchayat so that the number of members is 
around 1 000 and the spirit of providing an open forum for the voters is fulfilled. The size of the Gram 
Panchayat Board varies between eight and twenty-five elected members across the states. Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala report relatively smaller sizes of the Board. In Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh the Board 
is an executive committee of the Gram Sabha. The Gram Panchayat is the lowest level of the 
decentralised system of governance and in Madhya Pradesh it works through committees. The Block 
and the District Panchayat in all the states, except Kerala, include also a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly and a Member of Parliament. In Kerala, the Block Panchayat and District Panchayat have 
elected members and the Presidents of the immediately lower-tier Panchayats are ex-officio members. 
Broadly, the fimctions of the three tiers of the Panchayats seem similar in the three groups of states but 
powers and resources devolved to them seem very different. 
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1.2. What Do We Know about Participation in Local Governance in India? 

Democratic decentralisation entails a system of governance in which citizens possess the 
right to hold local public officials to account using elections, grievance meetings and other 
democratic means (Blair, 2000). A defining feature of such a system of governance is that decision- 
makers are under the "effective popular control" (Mayo, 1960: 60) of the people they are meant to 
govern. As decentralisation is a shift of power from central to local spheres of political life, it 
empowers new actors and creates conditions for new lines of participation and accountability. 

What makes local self-government institutions accountable to the poor? Johnson (2003) 
defines three conditions under which local institutions can be made more accountable to the poor 
and marginal groups: i) an active citizenry, whose participation in broad areas of political life 
serves to counter the arbitrary use of power; ii) fiscal and political support from higher level 
authorities within the government; and Hi) the existence of competitive political parties. 

Confining ourselves to the issue of participation of citizenry in broad areas of political 
life, what do we know of the participation of women, socially disadvantaged and the poor in 
local governance in India? Unfortunately, our knowledge is very limited. There are only a 
handful of studies dealing with the subject. One of the early studies on participation, 
accountability and performance of decentralised governance in Karnataka (Crook and Manor, 
1998) did deal with the issue of participation of men and women, disadvantaged castes and 
others. Crook and Manor found that attendance in Gram Sabha by women was very low and that 
they seldom contacted councillors and attended non-official meetings. Nonetheless, the 
difference between men and women in attending official meetings, contacting Mandal (the 
middle-tier local government in Karnataka) councillors and bureaucrats was not high. Turning to 
castes differences, members of scheduled castes (22.2 per cent) were nearly as active in 
associations as were people in other groups (25.3 per cent for the total sample). Attendance in 
Gram Sabha was 3.8 per cent for Scheduled Castes and 17 per cent for the full sample. Scheduled 
Castes were more active in petitioning and election campaigning than the others. 

Echeverri-Gent's (1992) study, which takes up the issue of public participation in helping 
poverty alleviation scheme design and implementation in West Bengal, does not touch the 
argument of the participation of women, socially disadvantaged or the poor, preferring instead 
to concentrate upon middle castes, such as Pradhans (presidents of institutions). Nambiar (2001) 
while affirming the importance of participating in Gram Sabha has no information on 
differentials in participation of women, socially disadvantaged or the poor, except for a few 
anecdotes of success stories. In their study on participatory governance in West Bengal, Ghatak 
and Ghatak (2002) mention that the average attendance in Gram Sansad (village constituency) 
was low at 12 per cent (10 per cent is the quorum), 91 per cent of whom were men. They, 
however, highlight the general perception regarding participation in the following words, 
"...There (West Bengal) a single member constituency has, on an average, less than 700 members. 
Even though so few people are involved, participation rates are low, especially for women and 
other minority groups. Those who do not belong to the ruling political party stay away..." (p. 56). 
Deshpande and Murthy (2002), while analysing participation in Gram Sabha in Karnataka, report 
that attendance is low, especially for women. They suggest that there is "no easy solution (to 
improve participation) but the long-term solution lies in making rural masses more conscious 
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and enlightened" (p. 1 766). Behar's (2003) study of Madhya Pradesh observes that participation 
is higher after the introduction of Gram Swaraj and especially high in areas with pro-active 
NGOs. Scarce participation is ascribed to the fact that, owing to the lack of devolution of 
significant powers. Gram Sabha activities are mainly confined to the approval of beneficiary lists. 
He also lists the following factors as hindering the process of institutionalising Gram Sabha: 
i) the absence of effective communication strategies, ii) failure to create an enabling environment, 
iii) resistance from the bureaucracy, iv) inadequate capacity of Gram Sabha. Mathew and 
Mathew (2003) discuss participation in Gram Sansad and note that women's participation is low. 
They argue that this is mainly a consequence of "lack of awareness of meetings, political 
minorities feeling that their views are not taken seriously, people from the disadvantaged 
sections/backward castes feeling that their voices are not heard if the leadership is from the 
dominant sections, etc." (p. 48). Overall, it is evident that participation of the disadvantaged is 
perceived as important for the effective functioning of local governments, but hardly any 
systematic attempt has been made to collect data on differentials in participation or offer 
convincing explanations of the observed patterns. 

1.3. The Methodology 

Following the 73rd Amendment and the enabling state legislations, the Gram Sabha (GS) 
and the Gram Panchayat (GP) have become the soul of local self-government institutions in rural 
areas, being the lowest level of Panchayati Raj Institutions directly in contact with citizens. The 
study focuses on citizens' participation (considered in its various forms) at the lowest level of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions, namely Gram Panchayat. As was argued in Section 1, the size of 
Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat as well as the degree of devolution of powers and resources to 
the different tiers of Panchayati Raj Institutions vary enormously across Indian states. The study 
seeks to consider this variation by comparing the different experiences of three states, (Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh), representative of distinct size-structure combinations of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (see next section). 

As the focus is on the impact of institutional change on the disadvantaged, the concern is 
with the participation in Panchayati Raj institutions of i ) women, ii) Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, and iii) the poor, in relation to other groups of the population. The selection of areas and 
people for data collection was guided by this consideration. In particular, the districts were 
selected taking care that there were sizeable proportions of Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the total 
population. From within the districts having such population groups. Gram Panchayats could have 
been selected in two ways: i) select an adequate sample of Gram Panchayats from widely var 5 dng 
areas, by stratifying the entire area and choosing an adequate number of institutions from each 
stratum; ii) hold the environment - the higher levels of Panchayat and administrative 
departments - within which the Gram Panchayats function as given and select a sample of Gram 
Panchayats. Both methods have their advantages and disadvantages, as argued below. 

One of the main problems with method i) above is that of conceiving the activities and 
behaviour of citizens and elected representatives in their relationship with civil servants and 
higher-level Panchayats. When a sample of Gram Panchayats is taken from widely varying areas, 
or various strata, it becomes difficult to control for variations in behaviour of civil servants and 
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higher-level Panchayats stemming from differences between departments. We often end up 
drawing inferences on the behaviour of citizens and elected representatives in the face of varying 
conduct of civil servants and higher level Panchayats. It is difficult to understand to which extent 
the observed variation in behaviour of citizens and elected representatives stems from variations 
in-group characteristics or from institutional differences of Panchayats of different districts. One 
way out is to choose the group of civil servants and higher-level Panchayat and then select a 
cross section of citizens from within their area of operation. 

The advantage with method it) is that the set of civil servants and higher-level 
Panchayats, which citizens and elected representatives have to face, is fixed. Therefore, the 
variation in behaviour of citizens and elected representatives and their ability to deal with and 
control civil servants can be measured with some definiteness. The criticism against such a 
method could be that it would often take the form of a study of particular cases. Drawing general 
inferences and avoiding the specifics of the cases as far as possible could overcome this problem. 
As the focus of this study is the variation in behaviour of citizens across three categories of 
disadvantaged in relation to the advantaged, this study has followed method ii). Thus, first, the 
district and block within a state has been chosen and, then, a sample of citizens has been selected. 

A questionnaire was canvassed on the selected citizens of Gram Panchayats (see 
Appendix I). The purpose of the survey was explained in detail to each person contacted. Oral 
consent was obtained before presenting the questionnaire. In general, people were willing to 
answer questions and discuss the Panchayati Raj Institutions, except for some women in Madhya 
Pradesh. The reason usually advanced was, "what do we know of Panchayats?", or "the men 
know it best, ask them", or "we have never attended a Gram Sabha, why come to us?", or "we 
work, we earn, what do we know of state government {shasan) or Panchayat?". Questions were 
of different types: some required only yes/no type of answer; others required giving some 
numbers; yet others were open-ended. Open-ended questions were used to get the perceptions of 
the people in their own words; this would not foreclose any option. 

1.4. The Case Studies 

Three states have been selected for this study: Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. 
These states differ for the degree of devolution of powers and resources to local governments, 
density of self-help groups and size of local governments (see Figure 2 and Tables A.15, A.16 
and A. 17 for more details). As it will be argued in the following section, the underlining 
hypothesis of the research is that these factors are those most likely to influence participation, as 
past research done on the topic testifies. 
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Figure 2. State Selection 
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State 


Density of self - 
help groups 


Decentralised structure of governance 


Size of local governments 


Madhya 

Pradesh 


Negligible 


23 departments transferred, but not able to play 
significant role in the absence of financial 
devolution; a certain percentage of the state budget 
devolved; untied fund. 


Small Gram Sabha and 
Gram Panchayat. 


Tamil 

Nadu 


High 


Village Panchayat has been devolved functions; 
Collector is the gov. inspector and has full control; 
civil bureaucracy controls the Panchayats. 


Large Gram Sabha and 
moderate Gram 
Panchayat. 


Kerala 


Moderate 


Elected local governments control bureaucracy; 

40% plan funds devolved; active campaign for Gram 
Sabha participation. 


Moderate Gram Sabha 
and large Gram 
Panchayat. 



Kerala distinguishes itself from Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh with respect to the 
decentralisation process by having pursued a more in-depth devolution of powers and resources 
to the Panchayat level and by promoting this through an active campaign. 

One district and one development block (variously called Panchayat Union in Tamil 
Nadu and Janpad Panchayat in Madhya Pradesh) from each state has been selected. Care has 
been taken to select blocks with a significant proportion of scheduled castes and tribes. In each 
block, comparable numbers of Gram Panchayats have been chosen and, wherever relevant, 
sufficient numbers of wards have been selected to capture the variation within Gram Panchayats. 
In each Gram Panchayat, the group of citizens has been selected taking care to include men and 
women, socially disadvantaged as well as rich and poor (Table A.l)^. 

In Kerala, the district selected has been Thrissur, with a total population of 2 975 000, and 
organised in 17 blocks and 98 Gram Panchayats. About 12.37 per cent of the district population is 
Scheduled Castes and 1.26 per cent is Scheduled Tribes. The block selected (Wadakkancherry) 
has nine Gram Panchayats with the proportion of Scheduled Castes population in the total 
varying between 10 and 20 per cent. The population ranged from 16 000 to 28 000 in the three 
selected Gram Panchayats. Literacy of the population in the district is 92.56-95.47 per cent for 
male and 89.94 per cent for female - in 2001 (the selected districts are shown in the maps of 
Appendix 11). 

Dindigul district in Tamil Nadu has 14 blocks (Panchayat Union) and 306 Gram 
Panchayats. The block selected (Shanarpatti) has 21 Gram Panchayats with an average 
population of about 5 000 persons per Gram Panchayat, the population varying from 2 200 to 
10 000. The share of Scheduled Castes in the total population in the district is 19.41 per cent and 
in the selected Gram Panchayats ranges from 2 to 47 per cent. Literacy of the population was 
69.83-80.29 per cent for male and 59.30 per cent for female in 2001. 



6. The convention followed throughout the study is to indicate Tables in the annex as Table A.* and 
Tables in the text as Table *. 
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Mandla district in Madhya Pradesh has nine blocks (Janpad Panchayat) and 472 Gram 
Panchayats covering 1 214 villages for a total population of 894 000 in 2001. The block selected, 
Mawai, has 143 villages, distributed over 49 Gram Panchayats, of which only seven have a 
population of over 1 000 per village. With an average population of less than 500 per village, the 
population per Gram Panchayat is less than 1 500. The district is largely rural with 90 per cent of 
the total population residing in villages. It is a tribal district with Scheduled Tribes and Castes 
accounting for 58 per cent and 5 per cent respectively of the total population and reporting a 
level of literacy of 60.77-76.71 per cent for male and 45.39 per cent for female in 2001. 

1.5. The Categories Used in the Study 

The analysis of the participation of the disadvantaged, by its very nature, requires a 
comparative setting in the sense that measures of their participation needs to be in relation to 
those of the advantaged. The first step in this exercise is to identify the disadvantaged. Often, 
socially disadvantaged in India are identified by their caste. In general. Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes are disadvantaged compared to other castes. Economically disadvantaged are taken as the 
poor and the gender disadvantaged as the female. None of the above categories, except the last, 
is easy to identify in a given setting. For example. Scheduled Castes and Tribes versus the rest 
may not be the right classification if there is a large proportion of Other Backward Castes^ whose 
condition is not so different from the one of Scheduled Castes (as in Kerala). Otherwise the 
population concerned has only Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Castes (e.g. Madhya 
Pradesh) or only Scheduled Castes and Other Backward ones (e.g. Tamil Nadu). Therefore, data 
for each of these groups has been collected and reported. Across states, in order to capture 
differences in participation between advantaged and disadvantaged castes, the group of 
reference changes, depending on the specific social composition of the district. Thus while in 
Kerala the focus is on Scheduled Castes (the disadvantaged) and forward castes or Other 
Backward Castes (the reference groups), in the other two cases, the disadvantaged group is 
Scheduled Castes (in Tamil Nadu) or Scheduled Tribes (in Madhya Pradesh) while the reference 
group is only Other Backward Castes for both. 

Similarly, identifying the economically disadvantaged may not be an easy task in a 
country where getting information on income is difficult and a large proportion of citizens are 
engaged in self-employment. The type of material used for building the roofs of the houses has 
been taken as an indicator of the economic status in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. Thus, people living 
in houses with roofs in cement concrete (terrace) are considered rich, those with roofs in tile, 
middle income and, those in thatch, poor. In Madhya Pradesh, since all houses have roofs in tiles, 
housing type cannot be a good discriminating variable for economic status. Consequently, 
another measure, based on landholding, has been chosen here: people who own above 500 cents 
of land are rich (terrace), between 100 and 500 middle income (tile) and less than 100 poor 
(thatch). The same measure is used for income disparities in Kerala, where housing type, 
landholding and economic status usually correspond. 



7. Other Backward Castes (OBC) are those castes which have received unequal treatment (with particular 
emphasis on social and educational backwardness) and have been officially identified as backward by 
the respective state governments. Yet, the Indian Constitution reserves no seats for these castes. 
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The study is organised into five sections. Following this introduction. Section 11 discusses 
the factors influencing participation, analysing the literature on the subject and elaborates the 
research framework. Section 111 presents the results on the impact of the Indian institutional 
reform on the participation to governance of citizens grouped by sex, caste and economic status. 
Section IV attempts a modest explanation of the variations in participation while Section V 
concludes, with some recommendations. 
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II. PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL GOVERNANCE: A FRAMEWORK 



II. 1. Explaining Participation 

The research focuses on citizens' participation in elections, campaigning activities, 
committees and Gram Sabha, as well as their involvement in raising issues in Gram Sabha, in 
signing petitions and contacting elected representatives and higher level Panchayats. The factors 
often mentioned as influencing citizens' participation in governance, are: awareness, social 
capital or political society, power relations and structure of governance. These factors will 
constitute the framework of this analysis and they will be described in more detail in the next 
subsections. 

II.2. Awareness 

Lack of awareness is often highlighted as one of the reasons for poor participation of 
citizens in governance. Referring to the inability of Panchayati Raj institutions to perform their 
role as an effective grassroots participative mechanism, Deshpande and Murthy (2002) hold that 
"There are no easy solutions, but the long-term solution lies in making rural masses more 
conscious and enlightened which would ensure their active participation in the development 
process" (p. 1766). Behar (2003) considers the absence of effective communication strategies and 
the lack of awareness of Gram Swaraj as the factors hindering the process of institutionalisation 
of Gram Swaraj in Madhya Pradesh. Many of the failures at grassroots level resulted from 
information bottlenecks (Williams et al, 2003). Behar and Kumar (2002), while discussing the 
poor performance of Gram Sabha in Madhya Pradesh argue that "Low participation can be 
mainly attributed to the strong caste, class and gender divide in villages. On the basic question 
dealing with the awareness of villagers regarding the existence, functions and rights of Gram 
Sabha, a very high majority of people seemed completely ignorant" (pp. 36-7). Thus, lack of 
awareness could be a serious problem for participation and effective governance. That is why the 
attempt in Kerala at raising people's participation through the People's Planning Campaign is 
considered exceptional^. 



8. The "People's Planning" campaign launched in August 1996 by the government of Kerala was aimed at 
empowering local self-governments through devolving resources and powers at the local level and 
increasing the participation of citizens to local governance. "Vital to the success of the programme was 
the generation of a new democratic civic culture. Thus, the process of decentralisation ceased to be 
merely an issue of administrative reforms but became an object of mass mobilisation and popular 
politics" (Isaac and Franke, 2000: xi). 
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Literacy, newspaper reading and participation in self-help groups and political party 
meetings might raise awareness and help improve participation in local governance. Especially, 
it may be argued that regular meetings of self-help groups and political parties where Panchayati 
Raj Institutions are discussed and could be of great help in improving awareness and 
participation. Following these arguments, if there are significant differences in literacy, 
newspaper readership and membership in self-help groups and political parties across 
population groups, then it should be found that participation in local governance differs to that 
extent. 

II.3. Social Capital or Political Society behind Effective Participation? 

Two rather distinct positions may be discerned as regards the role of social capital in the 
effective functioning of public institutions. One of the positions is that popularised by Putnam 
and actively propounded by the World Bank. Referring to the recent work on social capital, 
Majumdar says, "The central premise of this rapidly growing body of work is that social 
interactions and civic engagements in collective causes have pervasive influence on our public 
life; a vibrant civic life in a robust civil society is considered to be a precondition for effective 
participation in communal life and correspondingly for the proper functioning of public 
institutions" (Majumdar, 2000: 3). The main argument advanced by these theorists is that 
networks within and between groups of people (social capital) make for trust and co-operation, 
stimulating the participation of citizens in associations, which, from their part, expand trust and 
co-operation through society as well as increasing civic engagement and good governance. 
Going on this line of thought, the emergence of social networks and organisations (which should 
be apolitical) is crucial for participation in Panchayats. In the Indian context, especially 
significant should have been the birth, in the 1990s, of a large number of self-help groups of 
women. Following the theory of social capital, it should have increased participation in 
governance. 

However, social capital hides also a dark side. Union or State governments might use 
social capital to actually scuttle the decentralisation process, as has recently happened in Andhra 
Pradesh: "...the AP government has been associated with a system of governance that has 
undermined the Panchayats in favour of line departments and 'parallel bodies' such as water user 
groups, joint forest management committees, self-help groups and the like" (Johnson, 2003: 38). 
Furthermore, the existence of a strong network amongst a particular group of people can be a 
very important resource for them but it might entail social exclusion for the non members 
(Harris, 2001). 

Those who contest the social capital theory challenge the dominant view that "poorer 
people needed to build support networks in their communities in order to access the market and 
to defend themselves against predatory forms of rule". The alternative suggested is that, "... in a 
democracy such as India it is likely that the workings of a participatory development scheme will 
be shaped more by existing political networks than it will by village based stocks of social 
capital"(Veron et ah, 2003: 3). These authors highlight the importance of political society: "the 
political institutions and actors that mediate between higher level governments' authorities and 
the population". Political parties and their operatives are considered as part of the political 
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society as also local political brokers and councillors, even if not affiliated to a political party 

(Veron et ah, 2003). In this alternative view, it is the working of the political society that raises the 

capacity of the poor in their fight against poverty and exclusion and increases their political 
■ 9 

participation . 

A related strand of thought highlights how the concept of "civil society", as it is used in 
the contemporary discourse on development, excludes "political society". Political organisations 
(such as political parties or trade unions) cannot be considered "voluntary local associations" 
and thus linked to social capital. Yet there is increasing evidence that NGOs and grass-roots 
organisations (i.e. civil society) do not perform as effectively as it has been assumed in terms of 
poverty-reach, cost-effectiveness, sustainability, popular participation (including gender), 
flexibility and irmovation. The relevance of social capital cannot be fully assessed unless one 
considers the power relations that mediate social interactions (Harris, 2001: 111). Thus, one needs 
to consider the alternative strands of thought in any assessment on the role of social networks in 
raising participation. 

11.4. Power Relations and “Elite Capture” 

A theme that has wide currency since the Asoka Mehta Committee of 1978 is the notion 
that decentralisation creates new opportunities for local dominant groups - organised around 
caste, gender, economic status, etc. - to "capture" power. Recently, Mitra (2001) formulated this 
aspect in terms of social closure - keeping those not born to power and privilege from entering 
leadership. He has come up with a four-fold typology of local leadership combining social 
closure and awareness of the given set of leaders of local democracy. This is no doubt a useful 
analytical tool but calls for a detailed study of the local society to identify the types. 

The reservation of seats ensures that the excluded get representation in Panchayati Raj 
Institutions. Yet, this in itself does not ensure that the poor would be able to participate in local 
governance or would find a voice in the proceedings of Panchayati Raj Institutions, especially if 
socially and gender disadvantaged are also economically disadvantaged. Often literacy, 
educational achievements and participation in political forums are tied to economic status and 
power. In this case the poor and the generally disadvantaged will hardly have a voice in the 
decision-making process. 

11.5. Structure of Governance 

As it has been argued, while the Constitutional amendments institutionalise local 
governments, they leave the onus of devolution of powers, staff, functions and funds on the 
states. As a consequence, each state has found its own way of meeting the requirements of these 
amendments (Vyasulu, 2003: 8) and very different structures of Panchayats have come into 
being. The range varies from multiple levels of government, each with directly elected 
representatives and presidents with no cross representation at any level, to hierarchical 
structures with each higher level supervising or monitoring the immediately lower level. An 



9. See also Chatterjee (1998; 2001), Williams et al. (2003). 
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inter-medium structure might be considered local governments in which representatives are 
directly elected, while presidents indirectly. 

The 73rd Amendment defined the constitution of Gram Sabha but left to the discretion of 
State legislatures the delegation of powers and functions. Ideally, local governments should have 
received a wide range of functions which, for reasons of clarity, can be grouped under three 
heads: i) conventional civic functions, ii) provision of public services and in) planning and 
implementation. The first group includes functions such as maintenance of roads and buildings, 
sanitation, maintenance of public wells and sources of water, lighting of village streets, 
prevention of contagious diseases, general administration and public assistance. The second 
might consist of public services provision (such as health and education) and the support of 
services related to agriculture and industry. The third group comprises functions such as the 
preparation of plans for economic development and the implementation of programmes and 
schemes. 

Indian states have devolved widely varying functions, with some delegating all three 
groups of functions, thus empowering local governments, and others only selected functions 
under group in) or i), thus treating local governments as simple agents of central institutions. It is 
mainly the devolution of functions under groups ii) and in) which is discriminating in terms of 
real delegation of powers and recognition of local autonomy. Devolving local planning or the 
design of poverty alleviation programmes increases the power, and thus the activities of local 
governments, in contrast to when local governments are in charge of the mere implementation of 
centrally designed programmes. More action (stemming from more powers) brings to greater 
participation. Thus, what functions are devolved might greatly influence participation in 
governance. Furthermore, it might be assumed that the dimension of local governments might as 
well have an influence over the participation of women, the socially excluded and the poor. 
Smaller assemblies (of 10 or 15 members) might stimulate the participation of the disadvantaged. 
While smaller Gram Sabha will be more suitable for higher participation, larger Gram Sabha and 
especially larger Gram Panchayat will be administratively and financially viable. 

Finally the size as well as the structure of local governments can influence their capacity 
to control public institutions such as Primary FFealth Centres or schools. As an example, if a 
particular Primary FFealth Centre, under the administrative control of a specific Gram Panchayat 
lacks a certain facility or provides poor services, local authorities can intervene to solve the 
problem. If ten Gram Panchayats share the same Primary FFealth Centre, then no single Gram 
Panchayat exercises control over it and hence no direct action can be taken (see Table A. 17 for a 
description of the situation in Indian states). 

In sum, any study of participation in governance of women, the socially excluded and the 
poor needs to have a broad frame in terms of the factors influencing it. This section has provided 
an outline of the factors and their relevance in the Indian context. Four sets of factors have been 
identified: awareness, social capital or political society "elite capture" and structure of 
governance. In this study educational attainment, newspaper reading, and participation in self- 
help groups and political parties' meetings are taken as indicative of awareness; membership of 
self-help groups, their structure and frequency of their meetings are used as measures of social 
capital and the vibrancy of civil society. Membership of political parties and the political 
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character of self-help groups (if they discuss local institutions and policies) are taken as 
indicators of the vibrancy of political society. Elite here is taken to be economically well off. Thus 
it is measured looking at the level of participation of the rich in political parties and the economic 
status of the members of local governments. The influence of the structure of governance is 
analysed by looking at the devolution of powers to the Gram Panchayat and Gram Sabha and the 
dimensions of local government. As our concern is the differential in participation of gender, 
socially and economically disadvantaged groups of citizens in relation to the others, these factors 
need to be taken in a differential sense to explain the disparities in participation. 
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III. PARTICIPATION BY CITIZENS IN LOCAL GOVERNANCE: 
EVIDENCE FROM THE STATES 



III.l. Participation in Voting, Election Meetings, Campaigning 
and Contesting Elections 

Almost all the citizens contacted responded positively to the question, "did you vote in 
the last Panchayat election" (Table A.6). Across categories of population groups, the differences 
were insignificant, but for three exceptions. In Kerala, the percentage of the population voting 
among the forward caste was 10 per cent points lower than that for Other Backward Castes and 
Scheduled Castes (Table A.6). In Tamil Nadu, the percentage voting among women and poor 
was almost 20 per cent points lower compared to men and rich respectively. Overall, the forward 
caste in Kerala and the poor and women in Tamil Nadu do not seem to be participating in 
Panchayat elections compared to, in Kerala, Other Backward Castes and Scheduled Castes and, 
in Tamil Nadu, men and the economically well. 



Table 1. Participation in Elections by Groups and States 





% Attending Election Meetings 


% Contesting Elections 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Women/Men 






<* 




<* 


<* 


Low Caste/Eiigher Caste 


NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Poor/Rich 






NS 


<* 


NS 


NS 



Note: Tables 1 to 4 present the statistical significance of the differences in participation of the disadvantaged 

compared to the advantaged groups. * stands for statistically significant (at least 10%) and NS for not 
significant. "<" means lower participation of the group considered (women, low caste, poor) if compared to 
the respective advantaged group and ">" higher participation. For the comparisons between castes, the 
reference group is Other Backward Castes and forward caste in Kerala, Other Backward Castes in Tamil 
Nadu (where the low caste is Scheduled Caste) and Madhya Pradesh (Scheduled Tribe). The information is 
taken from the annex Tables. MP stands for Madhya Pradesh. 

While attendance in election meetings was low in all the three states, in Madhya Pradesh 
it was at the lowest level (Table A.6). One common trend observed in all the three states was the 
significantly lower attendance by women in election meetings (Table 1). Participation by forward 
castes in election meetings in Kerala was lower than the participation of Other Backward Castes 
and Scheduled Castes. As regards participation by the poor, Tamil Nadu and Kerala provide 
contrasting pictures. While in Tamil Nadu participation by the poor was significantly lower than 
that by the rich, in Kerala participation by the poor was the highest. The pattern with regard to 
campaigning for election candidates was exactly similar to that of attending election meetings 
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(Table A.6). In all the three states women were almost absent in campaigning and in Kerala, 
forward castes and the rich showed relatively less interest. The percentage of women who have 
contested Panchayat elections was very low in all the three states and was significantly lower 
than that of men (Table A.6). Nevertheless, there was no striking difference among caste groups. 
Among economic groups, a significantly lower percentage of poor had contested elections in 
Tamil Nadu. 

III.2. Participation in Village Assembly (Gram Sabha) 

Two types of questions regarding attendance in Gram Sabha have been addressed: "Did 
you attend any Gram Sabha during the last five years?" and "Did you attend the last Gram 
Sabha?" The answers to these questions clearly suggested that attendance in Gram Sabha was on 
the decline in both Kerala and Madhya Pradesh^*^ (Table A.7). The attendance reported for the 
last Gram Sabha suggests that probably the quorum was not met". Looking at gender 
differentials in attendance, in Kerala, no significant difference in attendance could be observed 
between men and women, but the difference was significant in Madhya Pradesh. Here in fact, no 
more than 40 per cent of the women have attended a Gram Sabha during the last five years. 
Attendance in the last Gram Sabha was just 7.5 per cent. In one of the Gram Sabha, there were no 
more than 50 members present (in a Gram Panchayat with over 1 000 voters) between whom just 
five were women. The Gram Panchayat counts seven women as members (in a total of 20) and 
not all of them were present to the meeting. 

Looking at the attendance of lower castes and the poor, in Kerala, attendance showed 
significant variations across castes and economic groups and such differences have persisted 
through all the five years, up to the last Gram Sabha. Attendance was generally lower among 
forward castes and the rich; attendance by Scheduled Castes and the poor was significantly 
higher (Table 2). In Madhya Pradesh, no significant difference could be observed between 
Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Castes and between small and large landowners. The 
question, "have you ever signed the attendance register without attending the meeting", 
received a negative answer by all the voters contacted in the three states. This opens the question 
as to how the quorum was obtained for the meetings. 



10. Owing to a small technical mix up, it was not possible to collect the responses of the citizens of Tamil 
Nadu. 

11. This is the reason why, for this study, we decided against copying the attendance (percentage) in Gram 
Sabha meetings from the attendance register maintained in the Gram Panchayat. The elected members 
and Presidents know that a meeting without the requisite quorum is invalid and, obviously, they affix 
signatures to get over this problem. 
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Table 2. Participation in Gram Sabha 



% Attending Gram Sabha (GS) % Able to Raise Issues 





Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Women/Men 




NS 




NS 




NS 


Low /High Caste 






NS 


NS 


>* 


NS 


Poor/Rich 




>* 


NS 


NS 




NS 



Note: stands for statistically significant (at least 10%) and NS for not significant. "<" means lower participation of 

the group considered (women, low caste, poor) if compared to the respective advantaged group and 
">" higher participation. For the comparisons between castes, the reference group is Other Backward Castes 
and forward caste in Kerala, Other Backward Castes in Tamil Nadu (where the low caste is Scheduled Caste) 
and Madhya Pradesh (Scheduled Tribe). The information is taken from the Annex Tables. MP stands for 
Madhya Pradesh. A blanc space means no information was available. 

To the members of the Gram Sabha who attended the meetings it was asked if they had 
been able to raise issues in these occasions. The difference between men and women in their 
ability to raise issues was not significant in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh, but was 
significantly lower among women in Kerala. In Kerala, the differences were significant also 
among castes and between rich and poor. However, the percentages of Scheduled Castes and the 
poor able to raise issues in the meetings were significantly higher than those of the forward 
castes and the rich. In Tamil Nadu, a fairly high percentage of members answered positively and 
there was no significant difference in answers between castes or between rich and poor (Table 2). 
In Madhya Pradesh, the number of positive answers was much lower and especially low among 
the poor. 

The next two questions were, "Did you raise issues of concern to women, scheduled 
castes and tribes and to the poor?" and "did you raise issues related to health/education?". The 
differences between men and women in raising issues of concern to disadvantaged groups and 
on access to health and education are significant in Kerala but not in Tamil Nadu or Madhya 
Pradesh. Differences between castes groups were significant in Tamil Nadu and Kerala with 
regard to the first question and in Kerala also with regard to the second question (Table A.7). A 
significantly higher percentage of Scheduled Castes raised issues of concern to the poor in Gram 
Sabha compared to Other Backward Castes in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. In Kerala, such difference 
could be observed with regard to issues related to access to education and health. No such 
differences could be observed in Madhya Pradesh, largely because the absolute numbers turned 
out to be very small, owing to a very low percentage of people attending Gram Sabha and a still 
lower percentage able to raise issues in the meetings. 

The differences across economic groups in the proportion of members raising issues of 
concern to women. Scheduled Castes and Tribes and poor are not significant in Tamil Nadu and 
Madhya Pradesh but are significant in Kerala. In Kerala, a larger proportion of poor raises issues 
of concern to the disadvantaged groups. As regards raising issues of access to health and 
education, there are no significant differences across economic groups in Tamil Nadu and Kerala, 
but in Madhya Pradesh, a significantly higher proportion of rich raises such issues in the 
meetings. 
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III.3. Participation in Signing Petitions and Organising Meetings 

The proportion of members signing petitions and organising meetings is high in Kerala 
(over 40 per cent) and is extremely low in Madhya Pradesh (less than 5 per cent) with Tamil 
Nadu reporting a figure closer to that of Kerala (about one-third. Table A.8). The difference 
between men and women is significant in Tamil Nadu but not in Madhya Pradesh and Kerala. 
The differences between castes are not significant in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh but are 
significant in Kerala (Table 3). In Kerala, forward castes do not show much interest in petitions 
and Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Castes sign more petitions. Among economic groups, 
the differences are significant in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. While in Tamil Nadu, almost 50 per 
cent of the rich and less than 25 per cent of the poor signed petitions, in Kerala, the orders are just 
reversed with close to 50 per cent of the poor and about 25 per cent of the rich signing petitions. 
The proportion of members reporting having organised meetings, participated in protests and 
refusing to co-operate with the Panchayat are extremely low in Tamil Nadu and Madhya 
Pradesh. In Kerala, the differences are insignificant between caste groups and between rich and 
poor, but more men participated in organising meetings compared to women. 



Table 3. Participation in Signing Petitions 





% Participating in Signing Petitions 


% Organising Meetings 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala MP 


Women/Men 




NS 


NS 


- 




Low Caste/High Caste 


NS 




- 


- 


NS 


Poor/Rich 






- 


- 


NS 



Note: * stands for statistically significant (at least 10%) and NS for not significant. "<" means lower participation of 

fhe group considered (women, low caste, poor) if compared to the respective advantaged group and 
">" higher participation. For the comparisons between castes, the reference group is Ofher Backward Castes 
and forward caste in Kerala, Other Backward Castes in Tamil Nadu (where the low caste is Scheduled Caste) 
and Madhya Pradesh (Scheduled Tribe). The information is taken from the annex Tables. MP stands for 
Madhya Pradesh. - signifies no difference. 



IIL4. Contacting Elected Representatives 

Contacting the elected ward member or president of the Gram Panchayat for a problem 
affecting the local area/people has become common, with about 35 to 50 per cent of the people in 
the three states (Table A.9). The differences in the proportion of citizens contacting ward 
members/presidents are quite significant between men and women in all the three states 
(Table 4). The differences are 10 per cent points in Kerala, 20 per cent points in Tamil Nadu, and 
over 25 per cent points in Madhya Pradesh. The difference between Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Castes is very high also in Madhya Pradesh, with about 50 per cent of Other Backward 
Castes contacting a ward member or president; the proportion for Scheduled Tribes being half 
that percentage (26.5 per cent). The differences are not significant across caste groups in Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu. Among economic groups, the differences are significant only in Kerala, with 
about one-in-four among the rich and above 50 per cent among the poor contacting a ward 
member/president for a local problem. Thus, not only do the rich in Kerala not participate in 
election meetings and campaigning but they have no contact with the ward member/president. 
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Table 4. Contacting Elected Representatives 





% Contacting Elected Representatives 


% Contacting Higher Panchayats 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Tamil Nadu 


Kerala 


MP 


Women 








<* 


NS 


NS 


Low Caste/Etigh Caste 


NS 


NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 


Poor/Rich 


NS 




NS 


NS 


>* 


NS 



Note: * stands for statistically significant (at least 10%) and NS for not significant. "<" means lower participation of 

fhe group considered (women, low caste, poor) if compared to the respective advantaged group and 
">“ higher participation. For the comparisons between castes, the reference group is Ofher Backward Castes 
and forward caste in Kerala, Other Backward Castes in Tamil Nadu (where the low caste is Scheduled Caste) 
and Madhya Pradesh (Scheduled Tribe). The information is taken from the Annex Tables. MP stands for 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Between 60 and 75 per cent of the voters who contacted a ward member/president 
reported that they found the person helpful with hardly any difference between sexes and across 
castes or economic groups. The only exception was Kerala, where only 60 per cent of the women 
who contacted a ward member or president said that they found the person helpful, a share 
which was lower than that of men reporting helpful behaviour from the elected representatives. 

Contacting higher-level Panchayat members - Block or Zilla Panchayat - is not as 
common as contacting Gram Panchayat members. The percentage of people contacting the latter 
varied between 2 per cent in Madhya Pradesh and around 20 per cent in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 
The differences in proportions contacting higher level Panchayat between sexes and among 
castes and economic groups are not significant in any of the states, except between sexes in Tamil 
Nadu and among economic groups in Kerala. In Tamil Nadu, while only 10 per cent of the 
women contacted the Block or Zilla Panchayat, the proportion of men was over double that 
figure (Table 4). In Kerala, almost 45 per cent of the poor had approached the Block or Zilla 
Panchayat with a problem, compared to less than 20 per cent for the other groups. 

Visiting the Gram Panchayat office was fairly common among people in Kerala, with 
about 50 per cent reporting at least a visit during the previous year. On the contrary, in Madhya 
Pradesh citizens hardly knew about its existence (in part because frequently Gram Panchayats 
had no offices), while in Tamil Nadu only around 15 per cent (Table A.9) of the citizens 
interviewed visited the Gram Panchayat office. In Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the differences 
between the proportion of men and women visiting Panchayat office were significant. In both the 
states, the share is higher by about 15 percentage points for men. No such difference in the 
proportions of people visiting Panchayat office could be observed across castes or economic 
groups in the three states, except between Other Backward Castes and Scheduled Castes in Tamil 
Nadu. In Tamil Nadu, while almost a quarter of members of Scheduled Castes visited the office 
during the previous year, the percentage was less than ten for Other Backward Castes. 
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111.5. Purpose of Contacting Ward Member/President 

The purposes of contacting these authorities may be grouped under three heads of 
activities of the Panchayat (Section II): civic functions, public services and development 
functions. In Tamil Nadu, over 85 per cent of the people contacted elected ward members and 
Panchayat presidents for addressing problems of civic functions in the local area, such as 
drainage, water supply, street lights, roads and so on (Table A.IO). The rest of the contacts were 
for demanding employment training, developing the village pond, complaining against favours 
shown in laying roads in some regions neglecting others and other problems of diverse nature. 

In Madhya Pradesh, between one-third and two-thirds of the total number of contacts 
with the Gram Panchayat was for obtaining caste certificates among the different economic 
groups and another 10 to 33 per cent for obtaining housing assistance; only between 16.7 and 
36.3 per cent of the contacts were for addressing issues regarding civic functions. The variation in 
purpose of contacting among the economic groups was large, with a higher proportion of the 
poor contacting for housing assistance and a higher proportion of the rich mainly for caste 
certificate or related requests. As it is evident, a large share of these contacts was for personal 
matters rather than civic functions. 

In Kerala, citizens contacted public authorities for a more diverse set of purposes. Just 
about 50 per cent of the contacts were done by the rich (i.e. those owning terrace houses) and the 
moderately rich (tiled houses), but only about 11 per cent of those done by the poor were on 
account of civic functions. Close to 80 per cent of the poor and about 30 per cent of the 
moderately rich and 18 per cent of the rich contacted the Gram Panchayat for obtaining 
assistance to build houses and latrines. The rest -between 11 and 32 per cent - contacted 
members and presidents for various purposes, such as assistance for daughter's marriage and 
solving personal disputes. Overall, the poor contacted public authorities mainly for personal 
matters and the rest of the population for civic functions. 

As it may be seen, the contrast among states is rather striking as regards the purpose of 
contact of the citizens. While the focus is almost entirely on civic functions in Tamil Nadu, civic 
functions and personal matters form the bulk in Kerala and personal matters dominated in 
Madhya Pradesh. The purpose of contact is a clear manifestation of the perception of the role of 
the Panchayat by the citizens. Such a perception is expressed in the response to the question, "Do 
you think the Panchayati Raj serves a useful purpose; if yes, in what way?". In Tamil Nadu a 
sizeable proportion of people answered that Panchayat is a good intermediary between 
governments and people, whereas in Madhya Pradesh people were rather indifferent (see next 
section). 

111.6. Perception of the Usefulness of the Panchayat 

In Kerala, close to 50 per cent of the people perceive the Panchayat to be useful because it 
is easy to access, it assures greater participation and it provides a forum for expressing views and 
needs. Between 13 per cent and 18 per cent of the citizens across different caste groups perceive 
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the Panchayat to be beneficial to the poor. They said that Panchayat is more efficient than line 
departments, especially in planning local development. 

In Tamil Nadu, almost 60 per cent of men and women mentioned local development and 
taking care of basic amenities as the reasons for the usefulness of Panchayat. For about one 
fourth of the men and about 17 per cent of the women, Panchayat acts as a bridge between 
government and people; it is essentially an intermediary, obviating the need to frequent 
government offices for getting local works done. About 6 per cent of the people mentioning easy 
access could be put in the same class, as the Panchayat obviates the need to contact government 
departments and it is thus seen as an intermediary. Only a very small percentage of men and 
women gave other specific reasons for the usefulness of the Panchayat. 

The citizens of the three states perceive the usefulness of the Gram Panchayat very 
differently. In Madhya Pradesh, the Panchayat is looked upon as a provider of employment by a 
large proportion of men and women (Table A.ll). In fact, the only usefulness of the Panchayat as 
perceived by the women is the availability of employment in various construction works, such as 
roads, ponds and buildings taken up by the Panchayat as part of implementation of schemes of 
the Union and State government. Men agreed with this answer but about one third mentioned 
also other reasons such as that Panchayat provides a forum for expressing opinions and getting 
work done quickly. 

III.7. Summary of Findings 

The summary of findings with regard to participation in various aspects of the 
functioning of the Panchayats are presented in Table 5, where participation of women (relative to 
men). Scheduled Castes and Tribes (relative to Other Backward Castes and forward caste), and 
the poor (relative to the rich) are shown as very low, low, high and very high. The key findings 
are: 

— Women's participation in all aspects of governance of the Gram Panchayat is lower than 
that of men in all the three states. Among states, Kerala fares much better as the 
differences are not large, but for two aspects, namely attendance in election meetings and 
percentage able to raise issues in the meetings. In Tamil Nadu, women's participation is 
lower than that of men in all aspects, even if they are more able to raise issues in Gram 
Sabha. In Madhya Pradesh, women's participation is the lowest. In the activities of 
signing petition, contacting higher Panchayats and raising issues in Gram Sabha, there is 
no difference in participation between men and women, largely because the participation 
by men was also very low. 

— As regards participation of the socially disadvantaged, namely Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, in relation to Other Backward Castes and forward caste population, it may be seen 
that in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh participation by the socially disadvantaged was 
not lower in any aspect of governance. The socially disadvantaged do as well as the 
others. However, what is remarkable is that in Kerala the participation of Scheduled 
Castes is higher if compared to Other Backward Castes and forward castes and much 
higher if compared to the situation in the other states. 
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The most significant finding is that the participation of the poor in Kerala is high/very 
high compared to the one of the rich. A much higher percentage of the poor attends 
election meetings and Gram Sabha, signs petitions and contacts Panchayats at all levels. 
In contrast, in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh, participation of the poor is lower or on 
par; in particular, participation is significantly lower in contesting elections in Tamil 
Nadu, suggesting that there is a strong element of "elite capture" in Panchayat elections. 



Table 5. Variation in Participation by Aspect, Group and State 
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Note: H=High; VH=Very High; L=low; and VL=Very Low; TN=Tamil Nadu; KER=Kerala and MP=Madhya Pradesh. 

A blank means no information, and signifies no difference. Participation of women in relation to men, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes in relation to other backward caste or forward caste, and poor (thatch house) in 
relation to rich (terrace house) are shown. 
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IV. DETERMINANTS OF SUCCESSFUL 
DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION 



IV. 1. Explaining Differences in Participation between Women and Men 



Educational attainments of women compared to men are significantly lower in Madhya 
Pradesh, if compared with the situation in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. In Kerala, 46 per cent of 
women and 57 per cent of men and, in Tamil Nadu, 29 per cent of women and 28 per cent of men 
had over ten years of schooling. In striking contrast, in Madhya Pradesh, only 6 per cent of 
women and 27 per cent of men had completed ten years of schooling. Over 70 per cent of women 
and 50 per cent of men had less than five years of schooling in Madhya Pradesh. The figures in 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu were 20 per cent and 30 per cent respectively, with little difference 
between men and women. Thus, i) in Madhya Pradesh the basic skill of literacy is simply lacking 
for the vast majority of men and women; ii) the difference in literacy between men and women is 
high in Madhya Pradesh, while almost absent in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 

The poor literacy levels in Madhya Pradesh leads to poor newspaper readership 
(Figure 3). Only 7 per cent of women and 27 per cent of men read newspapers in Madhya 
Pradesh. In the highly literate Kerala, 69 per cent of women and 78 per cent of men read 
newspapers. In Tamil Nadu, the figures are 49 per cent and 57 per cent for women and men 
respectively. Thus, men and women in Madhya Pradesh are hardly exposed to the outside world 
through the newspapers - for the poor literacy levels. 



Figure 3. Newspaper Readership by Sex Across States 
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The self-help groups (SHG), which have seen their emergence since the early 1990s, have 
made their presence felt in Kerala and Tamil Nadu but not in Madhya Pradesh (Figure 4). In 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu, around one-third of the women reported being members of self-help 
groups. In Madhya Pradesh, only 15 per cent have joined these organisations. Self-help groups 
are largely dominated by women, with hardly any men's groups to be found anywhere. 

Membership of political parties shows differences between men and women similar to 
those registered for newspaper readership across states and between sexes (Figure 5). In Kerala, 
10.7 per cent of women and 28.4 per cent of men reported being members of political parties. In 
Tamil Nadu, the figures were 1.4 per cent and 32.7 per cent respectively and in Madhya Pradesh, 
1.8 per cent and 5.5 per cent. Thus, the levels of membership of political parties are extremely 
low in Madhya Pradesh and differentials are strong in Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Nevertheless, in 
Kerala, the gender gap is smaller than in Tamil Nadu. Further, while membership among men in 
Kerala is lower than in Tamil Nadu, among women it is significantly higher than in Tamil Nadu. 
Overall, membership of political parties falls largely in men's sphere; in all the three states, 
women are hardly represented in political parties. Only in Kerala, a small proportion of women 
have made a beginning in entering the sphere of political activity through party membership. 
Thus, while political party membership is a men's preserve, that of self-help groups is largely 
confined to women. 

Turning to the explanation of lower participation of women in terms of differentials in 
literacy, newspaper readership and membership of political parties and self-help groups, it may 
be argued that, in Madhya Pradesh, the generally low levels of literacy and newspaper 
readerships of the entire population have resulted in lower participation in local governance than 
in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. But that in itself does not adequately explain the lower participation 
by women compared to men. There are two interrelated questions: i) why does Kerala show 
higher levels of women's participation compared to Tamil Nadu when literacy, newspaper 
readership, membership of political parties and self-help groups are similar between the two 
states? ii) Why does Madhya Pradesh report such poor participation of women in local 
governance despite a moderate - 15 per cent - membership of women in self-help groups? 

The answer to the first question runs as follows. While Kerala and Tamil Nadu report 
similar levels of literacy and newspaper readership, there are two important differences. First, 
Kerala reports higher levels of women's membership in political parties, close to 11 per cent 
compared to about 1 per cent in Tamil Nadu. The political awareness of Kerala women would be 
higher to that extent. The second difference is in terms of the content of the discussions in 
political parties and self-help groups' meetings. In Kerala, 55 per cent of the women and 44 per 
cent of the men reported that Panchayati Raj issues were discussed in such meetings. The 
corresponding figures for Tamil Nadu were 7 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. Thus, the 
higher participation of women in local governance in Kerala is a reflection of their higher 
political mobilisation and awareness. 

Regarding the poor participation of women in Madhya Pradesh, it may be seen that 
participation in a self-help group per se is not sufficient. What seems to be more important is 
meeting regularly and discussing issues of local governance. In Madhya Pradesh, women hardly 
attend one meeting per month, compared to 75 per cent of the women attending between two 
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and four meetings per month in Tamil Nadu and 66.7 per cent of the women attending four 
meetings per month in Kerala. Further, while 55 per cent of the women in Kerala and 7 per cent 
in Tamil Nadu report having discussed about issues related to Panchayati Raj during the 
meetings of self-help groups, none in Madhya Pradesh reported such discussions having taken 
place. To the degree and type of activity of self-help groups has to be added another dimension: 
its structure. In Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the functionaries of self-help groups are rotated 
annually, while this practice seems to be absent in Madhya Pradesh. Part of the reason for the 
absence of such rotation is the low literacy, as the functionaries need to have a certain level of 
literacy to maintain the books of accounts and write the minutes. 

As spelt out in Section 11, membership of self-help groups and their functioning may be 
taken as an indicator of a vibrant civil society while membership of political parties and 
discussing local governance in self-help groups as indicators of a vibrant political society. 
Among the three states, Madhya Pradesh neither reflects a vibrant civil society nor a vibrant 
political society. Tamil Nadu does show signs of a vibrant civil society but politics are shunned 
by women. On the contrary, Kerala shows every sign of a vibrant political society with women 
reporting membership of political parties and local governance being discussed in self-help 
groups. The low level of civil and political society activity in Madhya Pradesh goes along with 
the low level of women's participation in local governance. The vibrant civil society in Tamil 
Nadu, which is completely apolitical, has not led to higher participation of women in local 
governance. It is only in Kerala, with high levels of political mobilisation, that much greater 
participation of women in local governance may be observed. 

The policy implication of the above findings may now be inferred. Higher levels of 
literacy and membership in self-help groups are necessary for women's participation in local 
governance but not sufficient. The functioning of self-help groups or their dynamics - how often 
they meet, who are the functionaries - and to which extent discussions concern Panchayati Raj is 
very important for them to have an impact on women's participation in local governance. 

IV.2. Explaining Differences in Participation of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 

As reported in Section 111, no significant difference in participation in local governance of 
socially disadvantaged, that is Scheduled Castes and Tribes, compared to the other castes could 
be found in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. Instead, in Kerala, the participation of Scheduled 
Castes is significantly higher. 

Across caste groups the number of years of schooling does show some variation in all the 
three states (Tables A.3). In Kerala, forward castes are better educated than Other Backward 
Castes which in turn report higher levels of schooling than Scheduled Castes. The proportion 
with over ten years of schooling varies from 59 per cent among forward castes to 50 per cent 
among Other Backward Castes to 27 per cent among Scheduled Castes. In Tamil Nadu, no such 
difference in schooling could be observed between Other Backward Castes and Scheduled 
Castes. The proportion with over ten years of schooling varied from 31 per cent for Other 
Backward Castes to 22 per cent for Scheduled Castes. In Madhya Pradesh, men and women of 
Scheduled Tribes are less educated than men and women of Other Backward Castes and the 
proportion with over ten years of schooling stood at 12 per cent for Scheduled Tribes and at 
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22 per cent for Other Backward Castes. Overall, the differentials in literacy between Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and Other Backward Castes in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh are small 
compared to Kerala. 

In Kerala, over 40 per cent of the citizens purchase newspapers and the proportion 
purchasing newspapers is higher among forward castes and Other Backward Castes compared 
to Scheduled Castes (Table A.12., A.13 and A.14). Similar differentials persist with regard to 
newspaper readership. The proportion of citizens purchasing newspapers is low in Tamil Nadu 
and Madhya Pradesh and the differentials among castes are low. Newspaper readership in Tamil 
Nadu is comparable to that in Kerala for males and significantly lower for females, but the 
difference between Other Backward Castes and Scheduled Castes in Tamil Nadu is much lower 
than that in Kerala. The proportion of citizens reading newspapers is considerablty lower in 
Madhya Pradesh but the difference between Other Backward Castes and Scheduled Tribes is 
small. 

Membership of self-help groups is, in Kerala, much higher for Scheduled Castes than for 
Other Backward Castes, in Tamil Nadu almost the same for Scheduled Castes and Other 
Backward Castes (the reference group) and, in Madhya Pradesh, higher for Other Backward 
Castes (the reference group) than for Scheduled Tribes (Figure 6). Considering now membership 
of political parties, in Kerala participation in political parties of Scheduled Castes is higher than 
that of Other Backward Castes and forward caste (Figure 7). Instead, in both Tamil Nadu and 
Madhya Pradesh, there is no worthwhile difference in participation in political parties between 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and Other Backward Castes. 



Figure 6. Membership of Self-help 
Groups by Caste, Across States 
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Figure 7. Membership of Political 
Parties by Caste, Across States 
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In order to avoid that analysis on the participation of low castes be flawed by omitting to 
consider economic differences or similarities between castes of different states, there is a need to 
analyse also the economic status of these groups for each state. In Kerala, only 7 per cent of the 
total population lives in thatch houses (poor) out of which close to 50 per cent belong to 
Scheduled Castes (Table A.4; see also Table A.5). In contrast, 36 per cent of the population lives 
in terrace houses (rich) out of which only 5 per cent are Scheduled Castes. In terms of land 
ownership, in Kerala, 3 per cent of Scheduled Castes, 12 per cent of Other Backward Castes and 
37 per cent of forward caste own over 500 cents of land. In Tamil Nadu, 9 per cent of the total 
population lives in terrace houses of which one-quarter belongs to Scheduled Castes; one-third of 
the total lives in thatch houses, of which over 60 per cent belong to Scheduled Castes. In terms of 
land ownership, in Tamil Nadu, 69 per cent of Scheduled Castes are landless compared to 41 per 
cent of Other Backward Castes. In Madhya Pradesh, 30 per cent of Other Backward Castes and 
44 per cent of Scheduled Tribes own over 500 cents of land. In sum, while in Kerala the 
proportion of poor in the total is low and they are mainly Scheduled Castes, in Tamil Nadu, the 
proportion of poor is high, and again they are mainly coming from Scheduled Castes, even if a 
small proportion of them is rich. In Madhya Pradesh a higher proportion of Scheduled Tribes 
owns land and a high proportion of Other Backward Castes is landless. Nonetheless, the share of 
Other Backward Castes in the overall sample is only about 35 per cent. In general, in Tamil Nadu 
and Madhya Pradesh the distance in economic status and educational attainments between 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and Other Backward Castes is small. 

It is evident that, in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh, the socio-economic status of Other 
Backward Castes is not very different from that of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Newspaper 
readership and membership of political party and self-help groups are also comparable and 
consequently differences in participation in local governance between the two groups are also 
small in the two states. Instead in Kerala, despite lower literacy and economic status of 
Scheduled Castes compared to others, their participation in local governance is significantly 
higher, owing largely to their greater participation in political parties and specific types of self- 
help groups. In Kerala, the regular meetings and their focus on Panchayati Raj institutions of self- 
help groups have also helped increasing the participation of Scheduled Castes in local 
governance. Thus, political mobilisation in Kerala has brought to higher participation in local 
governance of the Scheduled Castes. 

IV.3. Participation of the Rich versus Poor 

As already indicated the economic status of the individual is identified by the housing 
type in Kerala and Tamil Nadu and by the extent of land owned in Madhya Pradesh. It may be 
seen that the level of education (ten or more years of schooling) among the rich is much higher 
than that of the poor in Kerala and Tamil Nadu (Figure 8). The differential is particularly striking 
in Tamil Nadu, with less than 10 per cent of the poor reporting over ten years of schooling. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the level of education is low and the differentials across economic groups are 
also small. Thus, educational achievement improves with economic status in the three states, 
with the level of education of the poor significantly higher in Kerala. 
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It is known that newspaper readership increases with increasing levels of education. This 
pattern is borne out by the data for the three states with regard to the newspaper readership of 
population groups by economic status (Figure 9). The differentials are wide in Tamil Nadu, but 
less in Kerala. In Madhya Pradesh, it is difficult to say anything definite, as the levels are 
extremely low. Overall, the poor are less educated and less exposed to print media compared to 
the rich. 



Figure 8. Proportion of Citizens with 10+ years of 
Schooling by Economic Status 
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Figure 9. Newspaper Readership by Economic 
Status 
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Note: Poor, Middle, Rich are calculated following the system of "thatch and tile" and landholdings. 

As regards membership of self-help groups by economic status, the three states show 
three distinct patterns (Figure 10). In Kerala, a very small proportion of the rich is a member of 
self-help groups, with hardly any difference between the poor and the moderately rich; in Tamil 
Nadu, there is no difference between the poor and the moderately rich and in Madhya Pradesh, a 
higher proportion of the rich is member of self-help groups. Thus, while in Madhya Pradesh the 
rich have tried to capture self-help groups, in Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the poor have been able to 
become members of self-help groups in equal proportion to the moderately rich. 
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Figure 10. Membership of Self-help Groups 
by Economic Status 
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Figure 11. Membership of Political Parties 
by Economic Status 
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Note: Poor, Middle, Rich are calculated following the system of "thatch and tile" and landholdings. 

Differentials in membership of political parties across economic groups are what bring 
out the contrast between Kerala on the one side, and Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh on the 
other (Figure 11). In Kerala, close to 40 per cent of the poor and less than 20 per cent of the rich 
and moderately rich are members of political parties. In Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh, 
hardly any poor citizen is a member of a political party. Close to 30 per cent of the rich and 
moderately rich in Tamil Nadu and a small part of the rich and moderately rich in Madhya 
Pradesh are members of political parties. Thus, "elite capture" of the political party is observed 
in Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

The participation of the poor in local governance is lower in Madhya Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu but is much higher in Kerala. What explains such differentials in participation between the 
rich and the poor? In Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh the poor are poorly educated and less 
exposed to the print media. Furthermore, a smaller per cent of the poor are members of political 
parties. Only with regard to membership of self-help groups the differences between rich and 
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poor are irrelevant in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. In Kerala, while the poor are less 
educated and less exposed to the print media than the rich, a larger proportion are members of 
self-help groups and political parties. The lower participation of the poor in local governance in 
Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh may be explained by lower education, poor exposure to print 
media and low membership of the poor in political parties. The higher participation of the poor 
in local governance in Kerala may be explained by their higher membership in political parties 
and self-help groups which presents differences in structure, focus and frequency of meetings. 
As the case of Tamil Nadu clearly shows, membership of self-help groups of the poor in itself 
does not lead to higher participation in local governance. Yet, here, self-help groups, while being 
effective networks, are completely apolitical: Panchayati Raj is hardly ever discussed during their 
meetings. While they can be considered effective networks, self-help groups are completely 
apolitical in Tamil Nadu. Thus, political mobilisation is the key to the larger participation of the 
poor in local governance in Kerala. On the other side, the "elite capture" of political parties in 
Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh is at the root of the scarce participation of the poor in local 
governance. 

An analysis of the economic background of the elected representatives - ward members - 
and Panchayat presidents further confirms the phenomena of elite capture. Over two-thirds of 
the male ward members in Madhya Pradesh belong to families owning five or more acres of land 
and, in Tamil Nadu, 80 per cent of the members hail from families owning terrace houses or tiled 
houses (rich and middle rich). In Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh, the Panchayat presidents 
also hail from rich families. Such a pattern cannot be seen in Kerala where all the ward members 
and Panchayat presidents are members of political parties and a higher proportion of the poor 
are members of political parties. 

IV.4. The Structure of Governance 

As set out in Section 1, the three states selected for the study fall into three distinct size 
categories of Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat. Kerala is characterised by moderate Gram Sabha 
and large Gram Panchayat, Tamil Nadu by large Gram Sabha and moderate Gram Panchayat 
and Madhya Pradesh by small Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat. It was posited (Section 11) that 
a smaller size of Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat might be conducive to better and higher 
participation of disadvantaged groups. On the contrary, participation by the poor and Scheduled 
Castes is high in Kerala and Tamil Nadu and significantly low in Madhya Pradesh. Thus, the size 
of local governments does not seem to have much of an influence. Large size in itself does not 
dissuade the disadvantaged from participating in local governance. 

Turning to the structure of governance, in Tamil Nadu, the Gram Panchayat has been 
vested with the responsibility of providing civic amenities while the middle-level officials retain 
large powers. In Madhya Pradesh, the Gram Panchayats are largely implementers of sponsored 
programmes with a lot more power vested in the middle-tier Panchayat. The structure in Kerala 
is different from that in the other two states in that substantive power and resources are vested in 
the Gram Panchayat. The structure of governance does influence participation through people's 
perception of the role of Gram Panchayat. The purpose of contacting the Gram Panchayat 
changes accordingly. In Kerala, a large proportion of the poor and Scheduled Castes contact the 
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Gram Panchayat also because many of the poverty alleviation programmes are designed and 
decided by the Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat. In Tamil Nadu, as the emphasis is on civic 
functions, there is no special reason for the poor to contact the Gram Panchayat. In Madhya 
Pradesh, the Gram Panchayat is perceived as a provider of employment and, when a sponsored 
scheme is implemented, everyone gets employment rather than the poor alone. Thus, the 
structure of governance does have an influence on who contacts the Gram Panchayat and for 
what purpose. 

IV.5. Main Findings 

Comparing the different impact of the Indian democratic decentralisation reform on the 
participation of disadvantaged groups of citizens in three Indian states, it has been found that, 
while in general the participation of women relative to that of men is low across all states, that of 
low castes relative to others and the poor relative to rich vary from state to state. Furthermore, in 
one case (Kerala) women's participation, even if lower than that of men, is higher than in the 
other states. This study has tried to understand the driving force behind these differences, 
analysing the influence of four sets of factors: awareness, social capital or political society, elite 
capture and governance structure. From the main findings it can be concluded that if each factor 
considered has an influence, governance structure and, most of all, political society are the 
driving forces. 

Awareness: 

Literacy and newspaper reading is a necessary condition for raising citizens' awareness 
but is not sufficient to ensure participation in local governance, as the case of Kerala clearly 
shows. FFere in fact the higher education of the rich and forward castes does not correspond to 
higher participation. Similarly, it can be argued that a higher economic status results in higher 
literacy and newspaper reading as well as increased awareness and participation. In Tamil Nadu 
and Madhya Pradesh this relation is quite strong, suggesting that increases in the economic 
status of low castes might bring to greater participation. Yet, this is not the driving force. In 
Kerala, the poor participate in governance more than the rich. 

Social Capital: 

A vibrant civil society, measured in terms of membership of self-help groups, does not 
necessarily lead to higher participation in local governance as the case of Tamil Nadu suggests. What 
seems to have a greater impact on women's participation (self-help groups are mainly composed 
by women) is the structure of these groups, the frequency of their meetings (still all measures of 
social capital) and, most of all, the topics of discussion (if political or not). Thus, literacy, 
newspaper reading and membership of self-help groups might increase women's awareness and 
participation in local governance. Nevertheless, the evidence seems to suggest that the driving 
force is political mobilisation and the vibrancy of the political society. In fact, in Kerala, where 
women participate more, self-help groups' meetings are more institutionalised and focus on local 
institutions, while political parties include a larger share of women than in other states. 
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Political Parties: 

A vibrant political society as reflected in the presence of political parties with members 
from all sections of the population, leads to higher participation in local governance. When 
political parties provide space for Scheduled Castes and Tribes and the poor in their institutions 
as members and functionaries, their participation in local governance increases. The differences 
in levels of participation between the disadvantaged groups of Kerala and those of the other two 
states suggests that the participation of the socially excluded and the poor can be raised when 
political mobilisation takes place, even at low levels of education and newspaper readership. 

Power Relations: 

The lack of political mobilisation of the poor leads to their exclusion from local 
governments, as the case of Tamil Nadu suggests. Here in fact, the participation of the poor to 
self-help groups is large, but their apolitical character does not increase political participation. 
Political parties are instead dominated by the elite. The scarce political mobilisation of the poor 
together with the limited powers delegated to local governments prevents their involvement in 
local institutions. These findings might also suggest that, in the absence of a vibrant political 
society, "elite capture" - the economically well off capturing the political space - in participation 
and representation in local governance, is more likely to occur, as also other theorist argue (see 
Harris, 2001). Yet further studies are required in order to ascertain the relation of causality and 
understand the importance of other variables. 

Governance Structure: 

As has been argued above, governance structure was measured by looking at the size of 
local governments (Gram Sabha or Gram Panchayat) and their functions. The size of local 
government has shown to have no relevant influence on the participation of women. Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and the poor, dismissing the general opinion that larger local governments 
might dissuade the participation of the disadvantaged. On the contrary, the structure of local 
self-government institutions does influence participation. The devolution of larger resources and 
powers to local governments increases the incentive of citizens to participate, as the case of 
Kerala clearly shows. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 



The success of democratic decentralisation depends largely on the achievement to include 
former marginalised groups in local decision-making and power structures effectively. This 
study is of specific interest as it looks at three states in India where the governments have 
followed a different approach to implement a transformation of a two-tier system of governance 
to a three-tier system. The heterogeneity of the given context in the three selected states in 
conjuncture with a different understanding and undertaking of the decentralisation process by 
the state governments let to quite different poverty outcomes. 

In order to understand the relationship between decentralisation and participation better, 
this paper has looked at the influence of four sets of factors - awareness, social capital or political 
society, power relations and governance structure - in three Indian states. Adopting a wide 
definition of participation, the focus has been on the degree of participation in local governance 
of women, scheduled castes and tribes and the poor in relation to other groups, after the 
decentralisation reform. Several important results emerge from this study: 

First, while the institutional reform creates the necessary framework for the 
empowerment of socially excluded groups, the final output seems to be largely influenced by 
citizen's awareness, power relations, social capital and, most of all, vibrancy of political society 
and the structure of governance (in terms of type and amount of powers delegated to local 
governments). This leads to the important policy conclusion that decentralisation reforms should 
go together with the implementation of other policies and be part of a larger plan to empower 
the excluded and reduce disparities in society. This study has addressed some of the main issues 
that should be tackled by policy makers for democratic decentralisation to be effective and truly 
participative. 

Secondly, decentralisation reforms should provide for a substantial and effective 
devolution of powers and resources. The case of Kerala has clearly demonstrated how a larger 
devolution of powers and resources to the Gram Panchayats improves the participation of the 
disadvantaged. As more functions and resources are devolved on Gram Panchayats, people's 
perception of the role of local government changes and their interest and participation increases. 
Secondly, where literacy levels are low, institutional reforms should be accompanied by policies 
to increase literacy, which is important for raising awareness and participation in local 
governance. A top priority for donors and governments should be women's education, in view 
of the fact that they are in general the most disadvantaged in terms of access to services, literacy, 
economic status and participation to governance. In the case of India, as the Gram Panchayats 
have already taken upon themselves the responsibility of running primary schools satisfactorily, 
larger devolution of powers and resources should help increase literacy levels. Devolution of 
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resources by the federal and state governments should be targeted to reduce the gap in literacy 
and enrolment rates of girls. 

Thirdly, policies to increase literacy should be linked to policies aiming at fostering 
newspaper reading practice, such as funding libraries. The high levels of awareness in Kerala are 
also a consequence of a long tradition of library movement and newspaper reading habit. 

Fourthly, donors and governments should sponsor and sustain the formation of self-help 
groups and, most of all, their adoption of a democratic structure. Although membership of self- 
help groups in itself does not lead to higher participation of women in local governance, it does 
open up a charmel to come on to the public sphere. Along with micro credit activities, self-help 
groups serve an important function as women's social networks. Yet, it has been argued that 
what seems to be more important for increasing women's participation is the structure, 
functioning and, most of all, the focus of self-help groups' meetings. This can be achieved by 
encouraging the rotation of functionaries, the regularity of meetings and a major focus on local 
institutions. Aid may be redirected to reward those self-help groups which decide to adopt a 
more democratic structure and focus, during their meetings, on local institutions. However, a 
note of caution should be addressed on the limitations and draw-backs of an unanimous support 
of self-groups. In some cases, the external support (by States or donors) to self-help groups has 
contributed to creating institutions parallel to the state's administration structure and in 
competition with local self governments. A large devolution of resources to self-help groups 
while neglecting the democratic elected and accountable Panchayat Raj might reduce the power 
of local officials and policy makers, undermining decentralisation reforms. 
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ANNEX: TABLES 



Table A.l. The Sample Gram Panchayats and Survey Details 



State/District/Block 


Names of Gram Panchayat selected 


Number of Citizens 
contacted 


Survey period 


Madhya Pradesh / Mandla / 
Mawai 


Pody, Ghonta, Pursel, Dhangaon, 
Pakhwar, Persatola, Majhgaon, Amwar, 
Surajapur, Medha, Mawai, Jamgaon 


110 


15-30 August 2003 


Tamil Nadu / Dindigul / 
Shanarpatti 


Silvathoor, Thimmalloor, VSKottai, 
Anjukulipatti, Vembarpatti, 
Panchampatti 


181 


25 June-20 July 2003 


Kerala / Thrissur / 
Wadakkancherry 


Malloorkara, Thekkumkara, 
Wadakkancherry 


244 


15- 25 August 2003 



Notes: Sample selection criteria: Both in Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh, hamlets were randomly selected within 

the Gram Panchayat. In Madhya Pradesh, two hamlets per Panchayat and at least five citizens per hamlet 
were chosen; in Tamil Nadu, six hamlets per panchayat and five citizens per hamlet were selected. In Kerala, 
each ward within the Gram Panchayat has been covered and at least six citizens per ward. 

For the sample of citizens of Madhya Pradesh, about 80 of them were interviewed by D. Narayana with the 
help, also for the translations wherever needed, of Naresh Biswas and Amrit Lai of the Baiga Mahapanchayat. 
Amrit Lai carried out the survey of about 30 citizens. 

The interviews of the citizens of Tamil Nadu were conducted by Mahendra Varman, a PhD scholar of the 
Indian Institute of Technology (Chennai). 

The interviews of the citizens of Kerala were conducted by Aneesh Kumar, PhD scholar, and the MA students 
of St. Thomas College (Thrissur) with the support of A A Baby. 
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Table A.2. Distribution of Citizens (%) by Sex, Education and Religion 





Female 


Male 


Education 

(Years) 


Less 
than 5 


5-9 


10-14 


15 and 
above 


Total 


Less 
than 5 


5-9 


10-14 


15 and 
above 


Total 


Religion 


Kerala 


Christian 


13.3 


16.0 


22.0 


30.0 


18.8 


0 


19.4 


10.0 


57.1 


17.9 


Hindu 


63.3 


74.0 


67.8 


70.0 


69.1 


90.0 


67.7 


80.0 


42.9 


72.6 


Muslim 


23.3 


10.0 


10.2 


0 


12.1 


10.0 


12.9 


10.0 


0 


9.5 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


30 


50 


59 


10 


149 


20 


31 


30 


14 


95 


Religion 


Tamil Nadu 


Christian 


4.17 


11.1 


28.6 


0 


11.1 


4.17 


10.5 


13.3 


7.7 


9.2 


Hindu 


95.83 


88.9 


71.4 


100 


88.9 


95.83 


89.5 


86.7 


92.3 


90.8 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


24 


27 


14 


7 


72 


24 


57 


15 


13 


109 



Table A.3. Distribution of Citizens (%) by Sex, Education and Caste 





Female 


Male 


Education 

(Years) 


Less 
than 5 


5-9 


10-14 


15 and 
above 


Total 


Less 
than 5 


5-9 


10-14 


15 and 
above 


Total 


Caste 


Kerala 


Forward 


20.0 


22.0 


27.1 


80.0 


27.5 


5.0 


32.3 


23.3 


64.3 


28.4 


OBC 


43.3 


46.0 


57.6 


20.0 


48.3 


40.0 


41.9 


53.3 


28.6 


43.2 


SC/ST 


36.7 


32.0 


15.3 


0 


24.2 


55.0 


25.8 


23.3 


7.1 


28.4 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


30 


50 


59 


10 


149 


20 


31 


30 


14 


95 


Caste 


Tamil Nadu 


Forward 


0 


0 


7.1 


0 


1.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OBC 


29.7 


51.9 


57.1 


42.9 


44.4 


54.17 


48.2 


53.3 


69.2 


52.8 


SC/ST 


70.3 


48.9 


35.7 


57.1 


54.2 


45.83 


51.8 


46.7 


30.8 


47.2 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


24 


27 


14 


7 


72 


24 


57 


15 


13 


109 


Caste 


Madhya Pradesh 


Forward 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10.0 


0 


1.8 


OBC 


33.3 


50.0 


100 


0 


40.7 


28.57 


41.7 


40.0 


40.0 


34.5 


SC/ST 


66.7 


50.0 


0 


0 


59.3 


71.43 


58.3 


50.0 


60.0 


63.6 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


39 


12 


3 




54 


28 


12 


10 


5 


55 
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Table A.4. Distribution of Citizens by House Type/Landholding and Caste 



Caste 


Housing type/Land holding (cents) 




Kerala 




Terrace 


Thatch 


Tile 


Total 


Less than 10 


11-50 


51-100 


101 + 


Forward 


47.1 


18.8 


17.0 


27.9 


25.7 


15.3 


45.5 


83.3 


OBC 


48.3 


37.5 


46.1 


46.3 


44.2 


55.0 


45.5 


16.7 


SC/ST 


4.6 


43.7 


36.9 


25.8 


30.1 


29.7 


9.0 


0 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


87 


16 


141 


244 


113 


91 


22 


18 




Tamil Nadu 


Madhya Pradesh 




Terrace 


Thatch 


Tile 


Total 


0 


1-100 


101-500 


501 + 


Forward 


6.7 


0 


0 


0.6 


4.2 


0 


0 


0 


OBC 


66.7 


31.1 


59.0 


50.3 


58.3 


100 


31.0 


28.6 


SC/ST 


26.6 


68.9 


41.0 


49.1 


37.5 


0 


69.0 


71.4 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


15 


60 


100 


175 


24 


1 


42 


42 



Notes: The share of Other Backward Castes in the total population in Madhya Pradesh is 36.7 per cent and of 

Scheduled Tribes 62.4 per cent. Terrace corresponds to rich, tile to middle income and thatch to poor. Less 
than 100 cents of land corresponds to poor, 101 - 500 cents middle income and above 500 cents rich. 



Table A. 5. Distribution of Citizens (%) by Sex, Landholding and Caste 



Female Male 



Land holding 
(cents) 


Less 
than 10 


11-50 


51-100 


101 + 


Total 


Less 
than 10 


11-50 


51-100 


101 + 


Total 


Caste 










Kerala 












Forward 


27.9 


20.6 


36.4 


71.4 


27.5 


22.2 


3.6 


54.5 


90.9 


28.4 


OBC 


44.1 


54.0 


54.5 


28.6 


48.3 


44.4 


57.1 


36.4 


9.1 


43.2 


SC/ST 


27.9 


25.4 


9.1 


0 


24.2 


33.3 


39.3 


9.1 


0 


28.4 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


68 


63 


11 


7 


149 


45 


28 


11 


11 


95 


Land holding 
(cents) 


0 


1-100 


101- 500 


501 + 


Total 


0 


1-100 


101-500 


501 + 


Total 


Caste 










Madhya Pradesh 










OBC 


64.7 


0 


26.3 


31.6 


40.0 


42.9 


100 


34.8 


26.1 


33.3 


SC/ST 


35.3 


0 


73.7 


68.4 


60.0 


42.9 


0 


65.2 


73.9 


64.8 


Total % 


100 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number 


17 




19 


19 


55 


7 


1 


23 


23 


54 



Notes: The economic status is measured by looking at the material used to build the roof of the houses: terrace 

corresponds to rich, tile to middle income and thatch to poor. In MP, economic status is measured by 
landholding: less than 100 cents (poor), 101 to 500 cents (middle income), and above 500 cents (rich) are the 
categories used. 
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Table A.6. Participation in Panchayat Elections 
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Table A.7. Participation in Gram Sabha and in Raising Issues 
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Notes: indicates numbers are too few to carry out a statistical test of significance. 

TN - Tamil Nadu, MP - Madhya Pradesh, KER - Kerala. The Economic status is measured by looking at the material used to build the roof of the houses: 
terrace corresponds to rich, tile to middle income and thatch to poor. In MP, economic status is measured by landholding: less than 100 cents (poor), 101 to 
500 cents (middle income), and above 500 cents (rich) are the categories used. S and NS indicate if the difference between groups is statistically significant 
or not, using a chi square test with at least 10 per cent level of significance. 


































Table A.8. Participation in Signing Petitions, Organising Meetings 
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Table A. 12. Distribution of Citizens by Newspaper Readership, Membership 
in Self-help Groups, hy Caste and Sex, Kerala 



Items 


Female 








Male 




% Reporting yes 


Forward OBC 


SC/ST 


Total 


Forward 


OBC 


SC/ST 


Total 


Getting 


51.2 38.9 


19.4 


37.6 


70.4 


48.8 


22.2 


47.4 


newspapers 

Reading 


78.0 70.8 


52.8 


68.5 


88.9 


80.5 


63.0 


77.9 


newspapers 

Member 


24.4 27.8 


50.0 


32.2 


3.7 


2.4 


7.4 


4.2 


of SHGs 
Member of 
political party 


12.2 5.6 


19.4 


10.7 


25.9 


24.4 


37.0 


28.4 


Among members of self-help groups and political parties, % reporting yes 


PRI discussed in 


52.2 60.0 


52.2 


55.3 


33.3 


46.7 


50.0 


43.9 


meetings 

Helped participate 
in Panchayat, GS 


43.5 71.0 


58.3 


59.0 


41.2 


43.8 


57.9 


47.1 


Helped raise issues 
in meetings 


39.1 45.2 


47.8 


44.2 


41.2 


33.3 


57.9 


42.0 


Helped become 
committee member 


8.7 3.2 


8.7 


6.5 


17.6 


9.1 


10.5 


11.6 


Helped contest 
elections 


0 0 


0 


0 


11.8 


3.1 


5.3 


5.9 


Table A. 13. Distribution of Citizens by Newspaper Readership, Membership 






in Self-help Groups hy Caste and Sex, Madhya Pradesh 






Items 


Female 








Male 




% Reporting yes 


Forward OBC 


SC/ST 


Total 


Forward 


OBC 


SC/ST 


Total 


Getting 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.9 


1.8 


newspapers 

Reading 


9.1 


6.1 


7.3 


100 


26.3 


22.9 


25.5 


newspapers 

Member 


27.3 


6.1 


14.5 


0 


0 


5.7 


3.6 


ofSHG 
















Member of political 
Party 


4.5 


0 


1.8 


0 


5.3 


5.7 


5.5 


Among members of self-help groups and political parties, % reporting yes 


PRI discussed in 


0 


0 


0 




100 


0 


50.0 


meetings 

Helped participate 
in Panchayat, GS 


33.3 


0 


33.3 




100 


0 


50.0 


Helped raise issues 
in meetings 


0 


0 


0 




100 


0 


50.0 


Helped become 
committee member 


0 


0 


0 




100 


0 


50.0 


Helped contest 
elections 


0 


0 


0 




100 


0 


50.0 
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Table A. 14. Distribution of Citizens by Newspaper Readership, Membership 
in Self-help Groups, hy Caste and Sex, Tamil Nadu 



Items 




Female 








Male 




% Reporting yes 


Forward 


OBC 


SC/ST 


Total 


Forward 


OBC 


SC/ST 


Total 


Getting newspapers 


100 


0 


5.1 


4.2 




12.5 


5.9 


9.3 


Reading newspapers 


100 


56.3 


41.0 


48.6 




82.1 


62.7 


73.9 


Member of SHG 


0 


40.6 


33.3 


36.1 




0 


0 


0 


Member of political party 


0 


3.1 


0 


1.4 




28.6 


37.3 


32.7 



Among members of self-help groups and political parties % reporting yes 



PRI discussed in 
meetings 


7.1 


7.7 


7.4 


0 


5.3 


2.9 


Helped participate in 
Panchayat, GS 


35.7 


46.2 


40.7 


18.8 


33.3 


26.5 


Helped raise issues in 
meetings 


50.0 


46.2 


48.1 


18.8 


38.9 


29.4 


Helped become 
committee member 


0 


7.7 


3.7 


18.8 


11.1 


14.7 


Helped contest elections 


0 


7.7 


3.7 


18.8 


22.2 


20.6 



Table A. 15. Distribution of Indian States by Size of Gram Sabha and Gram Panchayat 



Size of Gram Sabha 


Size of Gram Panchayat (group of villages) 


(one per village) 


Less than 2 000 people 


2 000-5 000 people 


5 000-10 000 people 


Greater than 10 000 people 


Less than 1 000 
people 


Himachal Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 




Assam, Orissa 




1 000-2 000 people 


Ptmjab, Maharastra 


Uttar Pradesh, 
Sikkim, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh, 
Goa 


Rajasthan, 

Karnataka 


Bihar, West Bengal, 
Kerala 


Greater than 2 000 
(people) 


Haryana 


Tamil Nadu 







Notes: Size of the Gram Sabha is defined in terms of number of population, except for the state of Kerala, where each 

ward of a Panchayat has a Gram Sabha. The new states of Chattisgarh, Jharkhand and Uttaranchal could not 
be included owing to lack of adequate information. 

This table shows that at one end of the spectrum lies Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh with small 
villages (population around 600) and equally small size Gram Sabha and small Grama Panchayats with 
population less than 2 000. At the other end of the spectrum lie Bihar, West Bengal and Kerala with Gram 
Sabha of over 1 000 citizens and Gram Panchayats of over 10 000. At another level lie the states of Haryana 
and Tamil Nadu with Gram Sabha of over 2 000 population and comparatively smaller Gram Panchayats. 
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Table A. 16. Density of Self-help Groups and Decentralised Structure of Governance 



State 


Density of SHG 


Decentralised structure of governance 


Himachal Pradesh 


High 


Department of Panchayats supervises, controls grants, provides 
guidance and ensures adherence to provisions of the Act. 


Madhya Pradesh 


Negligible 


23 departments transferred, but not able to play significant role in the 
absence of financial devolution; a certain percentage of the state budget 
devolved; untied fund. 


Haryana 


Negligible 


Under tight government control. 


Tamil Nadu 


High 


Village Panchayat has been devolved functions but Collector is the 
inspector and has full control; civil bureaucracy controls the Panchayats. 


West Bengal 


Negligible 


Elected local governments control bureaucracy, but scheme funds only. 


Kerala 


Moderate 


Elected local governments control bureaucracy; 40% plan funds 
devolved; active campaign for Gram Sabha participation. 



Notes: Close to two-thirds of the total number of SHG are found in the four South Indian states. Their densities are 

especially high in South India, Himachal Pradesh, Uttaranchal and low in Haryana, Madhya Pradesh and 
West Bengal. They meet regularly, in many cases every week, save funds, loan funds among members and 
borrow to carry out economic activities. The regular meetings have become forums for discussing a number 
of issues affecting them or the community. Participation in self-help groups is compulsory for members as 
irregular attendance affects them adversely when evaluated for loan schemes by the formal banking sector. 



Table A. 17. Control over Public Institutions (Public Health Clinics) 



State 


Number of Gram Pachayats covered by 1 PHC 


Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharastra, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh 


10 Gram Panchayats 


Bihar, Rajasthan, Sikkim and Tamil Nadu 


5-10 Gram Panchayats 


Assam, Karnataka, Orissa and West Bengal 


5-3 Gram Panchayats 


Kerala 


1 each Gram Panchayats 



Notes: Almost everywhere the middle tier Panchayats have between three to ten PHCs in their geographical area. 
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APPENDIX I: SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



CITIZEN’S SCHEDULE 

I. Individual Profile 

1. Grama Panchayat: Yes/No 

2. Ward Yes/No 

3. Respondent's name 

4. Sex: Male/Female 

5. Caste: Scheduled Castes and Tribes, OBC, Forward 

6. Religion 

7. Age (Years) 

8. Education (years of schooling) 

9. Occupation: 

Farmer-1 

Trader/Sales/Business-2 

Teacher/Doctor-3 

Production Transport (food processing, tailor, fitter, driver)-4 

Service (catering, hotel, hairdresser, watchman)-5 

Manager/Administrator-6 

Government servant-7 

Other clerical/IOffice worker-8 

Unemployed-9 

Other- 10 

10. Land owned by family 

11. House type: terraced/tiled/thatched 

12. Electrified: Yes/No 

13. Do you get a newspaper in your house? Yes/No 

14. Do you read it? Yes/No 
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II. Memberships 

15. Are you a member of any non-official organisations of the following type? 



Member Since what capacity? Number of Time spent 

Name of organisation Yes/No when? ordinary member/active meetings attended during the last 

member/office bearer last six months month (days) 

Self-help groups 
Trade union 
Farmer's club 
Co-operative 
Political party 
Religious association 
Caste association 
Any other- specify 



16. If answer is yes to any question, then has Panchayati Raj - its merits/demerits, etc. - been 
discussed in any of these meetings? Yes/No 

17. Has membership in any organisation helped you, participate in Gram Sabha/Panchayat? 
Yes/No 

Raise issues in Gram Sabha meetings? Yes/No 
To be a member of Panchayat committees? Yes/No 
To contest Panchayat elections? Yes/No 

18. Has membership in any of the above organisations prevented you from participating 
in committees/in raising issues/in contesting elections? Yes/No 

If so, how? Explain. 

III. Participation 

19. Did you vote in last Panchayat election? Yes/No 

20. If Yes, who decided which candidate to vote for? Myself/husband/caste leader/other caste 
leader 

21. If no, who prevented you from voting? husband/caste leader /other caste leader 

22. Do you think the last election was fair? Yes/No 

23. If not fair, why? 

24. Did you attend any election meeting? Yes/No 

25. Did you campaign for any candidate? Yes/No 

26. Have you ever contested a Panchayat election? Yes/No 

27. If no, did any one prevent you from contesting? Yes/No 
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28. Have you participated in any of the following in the last two years? 

a) Signed a petition/or written a letter to government/higher Panchayat Yes/No 
If Yes, about what? 

b) Held a meeting- Yes/No 

c) Take part in a protest- Yes/No 

d) Organised refusal to co-operate with the Panchayat? Yes/No 

29. Have you been able to raise issues in the meeting? Yes/No 

30. If yes, did you raise issues of concern to women/poor/Scheduled Castes and Tribes? 
Yes/No 

31. Did you raise issues related to access to health /education? Yes/No 

32. Did you ever sign the attendance register without participating in the meeting? Yes/No 

33. How frequently does your ward representative/Sarpanch come to meet you or your 
fellow villagers? Once a month/once every 3-5 months/once6-13 months/other/never 

34. Have you personally ever contacted a ward member/Sarpanch about a problem affecting 
your area/people? Yes/No 

35. If yes, what kind of problem? 

36. Did you find the person helpful? Yes/No 

37. Have you personally contacted a Block Panchayat/Zilla Panchayat member/president 
about a problem? Yes/No 

38. If yes, what problem? 

39. Have you visited the Gram Panchayat office during the last one-year? Yes/No 

40. If yes, how many times and for what purpose? 

IV. Projects 

41. Do you think your Gram Panchayat has been satisfactorily addressing the following 
issues/providing the following services? 

Services Yes/No If no, what is the problem? 

Maintenance of roads 
Sanitation/ cleaning 
Maintenance of water sources 
Lighting village streets 
Public assistance/pension, etc. 

Public Distribution System 

Health care 

Education 

Agricultural extension 

(The service providers may be departments, but does the GP address the issue of poor service, if any). 
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42. Can you tell me of the schemes/programmes implemented in the village during the last 
one year and indicate whether it is the government official/Panchayat/MLA/MP/Other 
politician? 



Scheme Yes/No Completed Abandoned In progress Who brought 

them?* 

Employment Assurance Programme 
Drought Prone area programme 
Joint Forest management 
Watershed development 
Any other (specify) 



* Indicate whether it is the government official/Panchayat/MLA/MP/Other politician 

43. Were the people in the village consulted about the need for the project/scheme, or able to 
make suggestions about them (site, size, design, etc.) Yes/No 

44. If yes, by what means (specify)? 

45. Do you think the Panchayati Raj serves a useful purpose? Yes/No 

46. If yes, in what way? Explain. 

47. Are the Panchayats too small in size to be effective? Yes/No 

48. Should they be sufficiently large in size to address the health, education and agricultural 
problems of the people? Yes/No 

49. Is Panchayati Raj better than the government Departments? Yes/No 

50. If yes, in what way? Explain. 
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APPENDIX II: MAPS OF THE SELECTED STATES 
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